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THE WHITE TABLECLOTH, OIL PAINTING BY JEAN-BAPTISTE CHARDIN (FRENCH, 1699-1779). THE 
MR. AND MRS. LEWIS LARNED COBURN MEMORIAL COLLECTION. 


THE WHITE TABLECLOTH BY CHARDIN 


HARDIN, the great eighteenth cen- 
C tury French painter of still life and 

scenes from everyday life, is of the 
utmost importance not only for the dis- 
tinguished place he held in his own century, 
but also because of the echoes of his style 
which can be seen in the works of Manet 
and other men of the nineteenth century. 
The Art Institute has recently purchased 
Chardin’s early still life, The White Table- 
cloth, for the Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Larned 


Coburn Collection. This acquisition is es- 
pecially notable as it forms such an ad- 
mirable background for the Institute’s out- 
standing sequence of French paintings of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The picture was formerly in the collection 
of David-Weill, the great French con- 
noisseur of eighteenth century paintings, 
and about 1850 belonged to the painter 
Alexandre Decamps. 

Jean-Baptiste Siméon Chardin was born 
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in Paris, November 2, 1699. His father 
was a cabinetmaker specializing in billiard 
tables which he constructed for the King 
and noble families of France. As Jean 
showed no liking for his father’s trade but 
evinced marked talent for drawing, he was 
permitted to enter the studio of Pierre 
Jacques Cazes. Chardin did not remain 
long under this master as he felt that he 
was not being given the opportunities which 
he required. Shortly after leaving Cazes’ 
studio he was employed by Noél Nicholas 
Coypel, whose facility with still life in- 
stilled in Chardin a reverence for trivial 
objects and taught him that the placing or 
arrangement of such objects made them im- 
portant regardless of their seeming insig- 
nificance. Chardin learned this valuable 
lesson young and therein lies the basis of his 
brilliant handling of still life compositions. 

In 1724 he was employed by Jean-Baptiste 
Van Loo, who had been intrusted with the 
restoration of the frescoes by Primaticcio 
at the Palace of Fontainebleau. In the 
meantime he was busily engaged in painting 
the group of early still lifes with which he 
began his brilliant career. Opportunity to 
show paintings did not often occur, as the 
Academy Exhibitions were in abeyance from 
1704 to 1737. It was customary, however, 
to exhibit paintings each year in the Place 
Dauphine in connection with the Corpus 
Christi Féte. As a result of the favorable 
comment that Chardin received on the paint- 
ings exhibited there in 1728, he was taken 
into the Academy. Among the dozen paint- 
ings which he showed on this occasion were 
two large still lifes, La Raie and Le Buffet. 
That an unknown French painter should 
create elaborate compositions comparable 
to those of the Dutch, who were conceded 
to be masters of still life subjects, was an 
amazing event. Chardin developed his in- 
terest in the work of Dutch painters not 
from any of his French masters but from 
the half-Dutch portrait painter, Jacques 
André Joseph Aved, with whom he shared 
a studio. Aved was brought up in Holland, 
came to Paris in 1722, and soon after that 
became associated with Chardin on whom 
he exerted a strong influence. 


One day while they were at work in their 
studio, a woman came to ask Aved to paint 
her portrait and offered him four hundred 
livres. She left without having completed 
the arrangements since Aved considered the 
offer much too little. Chardin, however, 
insisted that he should not neglect this 
opportunity as he felt that four hundred 
livres was a good price for an artist who 
was only fairly well known. Aved replied 
that this sum would be sufficient if a por- 
trait were as easy to paint as a sausage. 
This remark was directed toward the plat- 
ter of sausage contained in the still life on 
which Chardin was then working. This 
picture,’ which is the Art Institute painting, 
was a devant de cheminée, that is, a 
chimney-board or fire-board used to close 
a fireplace when not in use. To fit the usual 
ogee curve of a Louis XV mantel, the top 
of the picture was mounted to conform. 
Though the picture is now on an oblong 
stretcher, the marks of the original curved 
form of the top are discernible in a strong 
side light. Because of this quip on the part 
of Aved, Chardin is supposed to have given 
up still life for a time in favor of figure 
compositions. In the De Goncourts * there is 
the following description of our painting 
which in translation states: “He knew 
nothing better than painting with sincerity 
and charm, using large brushstrokes as in 
the case of the table with a white cloth; 
below, a tankard and bottle in a cooler; on 
the table, two glasses, one of which is over- 
turned, a knife, and a sausage on a silver 
plate.” 

While Chardin has much in common with 
Dutch painters both in the choice of subject 
matter and in the arrangement of the di- 
verse elements of a composition, his method 
of execution is entirely different. He is 
more subtle in his use of color, more sensi- 

1 Oil on canvas, 38x48% inches (96.5x123.8 cm.). 
Collections: Alexandre Gabriel Decamps, Paris; 
Laperlier Collection, Paris; Léon Michel-Lévy, Paris: 
(Michel-Lévy Sale 1925); David-Weill, Paris; Wil 
denstein and Company, New York. References: 
Georges Wildenstein, Chardin (Paris, [c] 1933). 
No. 1057, p. 235, reproduced Pl. CIV. Jean Guiffrey, 
Catalogue Raisonné de l’'Ocuvre Peint et Dessiné de 
J.-B. Siméon Chardin (Paris, 1908), No. 165, p. 82. 


2 Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, L’Art du Dix- 
huitiéme Siécle (Paris, 1880), Vol. I, 73. 
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tive in the handling of light, 
and imparts to the surface of 
his canvases a kind of mottled 
texture which produces more of 
at atmospheric effect than is 
usual in the matter-of-fact 
products of the Dutch school. 
His palette is extremely simple, 
being limited to earth colors 
such as raw and burnt umber, 
burnt sienna, and earth red 
which he combines with black 
and with lead white. In The 
White Tablecloth the colors 
are muted and deftly integrated 
—the tablecloth itself seems 
sparkling white but is actually 
a combination of a variety of 
off-white tones subtly blended 
with grays and yellowish tints. 
The background of rich brown 
in the lower part of the picture 
blending into greenish gray 
tones above is calculated to act 
as a foil for the tablecloth and 
the objects placed on it. Only 
in the red tones of the sausage, 
the wine, and the knife handle 
are brilliant color accents in- 
troduced. Texture plays a 
very significant part, for Chardin is un- 
equaled in rendering the crusty quality of 
the loaf of bread, the brittleness of the 
glasses, or the crisp folds of the linen table- 
cloth. He has the rare ability of being able 
to indicate the way these objects look in the 
particular setting in which the observer finds 
them, rather than indicating the way one 
might think they ought to look. Therein 
lies the difference between the Dutch paint- 
ers, who gave an intellectual and literal 
rendering of objects on the basis of the way 
they knew they looked, and Chardin, who 
gave an impression of objects as they looked 
to him under certain conditions of light. In- 
dicating the appearance of objects rather 
than a literal rendering of every detail was 
an advanced step for the eighteenth century 
and foreshadowed the atmospheric effects of 
Manet and Fantin-Latour a century or 
more later. Chardin in his juxtaposition of 


CHARDIN WITH SPECTACLES (1771), PASTEL BY JEAN-BAPTISTE 


CHARDIN. THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 


colors even anticipates the Impressionists. 
There is much the same brilliant handling 
of white areas in the tablecloth of Manet’s 
Still Life with Carp which the Art Insti- 
tute purchased two years ago. This pic- 
ture now hangs only a few feet away from 
the Chardin in a nearby gallery and affords 
an excellent opportunity for comparison. 
In each picture casually placed on the table 
there is a knife which is indicated with a 
few deft strokes. Such economical means 
of expression show Manet’s brilliance in 
the 1860s; in the 1720s they mark Chardin 
as a man of genius. 

While other French artists of the eight- 
eenth century, Watteau, Lancret, and 
Pater, depicted superficial elegancies of life 
among the aristocracy, including their mo- 
ments of make-believe as shepherds and 
shepherdesses, Chardin with much less fan- 
fare created a much more real elegance with 
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his masterful treatment of simple interior 
scenes. Compositions such as The Govern- 
ess, The Provider, and The Benediction 
depict charming interiors with events from 
everyday life, but Chardin’s handling of 
fabrics, the sheen of the furniture, the tex- 
ture of a bottle, a pewter plate, or a stone- 
ware crock, is done with a taste and sensi- 
tivity which place him in a different category 
from his contemporaries. 

The quality of his mind is apparent in the 
pastel self-portrait which he did at the age 
of seventy-two. Despite the debonair aspect 
of the crisp neckcloth and beribboned cap, 
the sensitive face is expressive of a serious 
and intelligent outlook, but also indicates 
suffering. He had lost his son, was in poor 
health himself, as well as being in strained 
financial circumstances. Chardin’s personal 
life was not remarkable. He married Mar- 
guerite Sainctar in 1731, but she died four 
years later leaving him with a son, Pierre- 
Jean. It was nearly ten years before his 
second marriage took place, this time to 
Francoise Pouget, a widow. 

He was amazingly inactive during the 
latter part of his life, occasionally making 
other versions of earlier figure composi- 
tions. His son no doubt caused him much 
anxiety for, despite a keen desire to become 
as capable an artist as his father, he never 
succeeded in accomplishing very much. The 


SEEING IS 
B ec by the score are written on art, 


articles both critical and explanatory 

on this same subject appear regularly 
in many current periodicals, but the public 
still remains confused and repeatedly asks 
the same questions: “why?” and “how?” 
Technical terms, historical labels, and poetic 
descriptions do not, unfortunately, answer 
these simple but pressing questions. Those 
in the “know” discuss glibly dynamic sym- 
metry, spatial relations, plastic values, and 
architectonics, but to the average museum 
visitor these are enigmatic technicalities. 
The secret language of art specialists is apt 
to antagonize the questioning layman. His 
ego is wounded and he retires, armed with 


one bright spot in Pierre’s otherwise medi- 
ocre career was winning the Prix de Rome 
in 1754; not long after this he died either 
from drowning or possibly suicide. 

Chardin’s failing eyesight may have ac- 
counted for his turning from oil to pastel 
in his last years. Certainly some of his 
most sensitive and penetrating portrait 
heads were done in this medium. His ma- 
ture work was highly praised by Diderot, 
the great French critic who began his series 
of articles in 1759. Chardin was appointed 
oficial hanger of the Salon in 1761 and 
shortly before this had been accorded the 
honor of an apartment in the Louvre. This 
distinction, shared by Oudry, Coypel, and 
other notable painters, was most acceptable, 
for Chardin was in financial need. He died 
in 1779 after a painful illness. Methodical, 
devout, and conscientious, he was at the 
same time greatly troubled by his own per- 
sonal problems. The fact that his paintings 
had been acclaimed from the beginning of 
his career up until the time of his death did 
not compensate for disappointments aris- 
ing from other aspects of his life such as 
his son’s failure. Keen perception and great 
sensitivity were basic qualities which made 
his painting outstanding; these same qual- 
ities also resulted in his over-estimating 
minor difficulties. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 


BELIEVING 


deadly and familiar clichés, “My little boy 
Johnny can do better than that,” or “Why 
doesn’t it look like what it’s supposed to 
be?” 

Art museums are used by many kinds of 
people: scholars and students, specialists and 
artists, writers, and above all the interested 
general public. It is to this last and highly 
important group that the Gallery of Art 
Interpretation in The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago is dedicated. In a very small way this 
room tries to answer visually some of the 
many inevitable questions which puzzle the 
visitor. If a written statement about art 
can be proved visually, the result is less 
a literary theory and more an integrated 


a 
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accepted fact. For instance, we can insist 
verbally that artists distort form for com- 
positional reasons, but if we show exactly 
how this works by diagrams and drawings, 
the doubting visitor is more apt to accept 
the proof (see figure 1). 

Visual techniques are yet in their in- 
fancy, but throughout the country students 
are examining the possibilities of this kind 
of education. It is not news that both the 
Army and Navy have found visual aids an 
extremely valuable way of imparting es- 
sential information to untrained recruits. 

In developing visual explanatory exhibi- 
tions in the Gallery of Art Interpretation, 
a trial and error method has been used. 
The room itself, originally awkward and 
unwieldy, was vastly improved through the 
generous help of the great architect, Lud- 
wig Mies van der Rohe. He, who under- 
stands so thoroughly the psychological need 
for order and proportion, tried to introduce 
these elements into a badly handicapped set- 
ting (see figure 2). 


FOR CONPOSITIONAL™” REASGRS 


“DIAGRAM SHOWING 
INTERLACING 


The problem of installing an interpreta- 
tive exhibition is highly special because all 
manner of objects are used: photographs, 
sculpture, paintings, dioramas, diagrams, 
wire constructions, actual objects, textiles, 
and photographic blow-ups. To com- 
bine all of these elements successfully in a 
beautiful and meaningful exhibition is diff- 
cult, because Content must never be sacri- 
ficed to appearance. On the other hand, a 
confused jumble of objects, poorly installed, 
will not lure the average visitor. Dramatic 
focuses and catchy titles are legitimate de- 
vices which we have consciously used to 
arouse interest. For example, in the recent 
exhibition, From Nature to Art, a large 
wire construction, boldly displayed, intensi- 
fied eye appeal for the visitor. Likewise in 
selecting a title for an explanatory exhibi- 
tion about Tintoretto, we avoided Tintor- 
etto The Venetian or, The Baroque Tradi- 
tion and Tintoretto, in favor of the more 
original and timely Close-Up of Tintoretto 
(see figure 3). 


‘ 

COMPOSITION 

(S WEAKEREDS 

oF MATURALISTIC 
HANDLING 


Chicago Daily News Photograph 


FIGURE I. PANEL FROM A WALL LABELED “THE ARTIST TRANSFORMS NATURE” IN EXHIBITION “FROM 
NATURE TO ART.” 
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FIGURE 2. FROM EXHIBITION WHO IS POSADA ? 


Another departure, at least in reference 
to educational exhibitions, is the elimination 
of long typewritten wall labels. The Gal- 
lery of Art Interpretation is interested in 
showing rather than telling. Its function 
is not to present an illustrated book on the 
walls, but to encourage the visitor to learn 
by looking rather than by reading. Brief 
captions, devoid of technical terms, help to 
point up the explanatory material exhibited. 
The lettering is large and integrated archi- 
tecturally with the visual material on the 
walls so that the visitor reads these brief 
words as he looks. The intention obviously 


INSTALLED BY LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE, 


is not to keep him balancing from one foot 
to the other as he absorbs literary ideas 
about art, but to allow him to move with 
comfort and ease, learning about art in its 
own visual language. Granted, of course, 
that there are certain ideas which cannot 
be successfully conveyed in this manner; 
these, then, are not suitable material for a 
Gallery of Art Interpretation but are better 
handled through writing. 

At one time, in our trial and error method, 
we attempted to control circulation in this 
gallery. In other words, we hoped to have 
the various exhibitions unroll step by step, 


CLOSE-UP OF TINTORETTO 


FIGURE 3. VIEW AT ENTRANCE TO CLOSE-UP OF TINTORETTO. 
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and accordingly we tried, by architectural 
and psychological directives, to regulate the 
order in which the visitor viewed the instal- 
lations. But now we have at last done away 
with arrows and signs; the visitor freely 
goes where he wants and the exhibition is 
conceived in terms of self-contained units 
and walls which are understandable in 
themselves. 

A problem inherent in the very nature of 
this type of briefly captioned explanatory 
exhibition is the danger of dogmatic formal- 
ism. One factual statement coupled with 
an excellent visual example is apt to tell 
too much and too little. Likewise, tech- 
nical gadgets are sometimes confused with 
legitimate and ingenious devices which ex- 
plain puzzling art questions. It is a deli- 
cate problem to draw the line with 
tegrity between these pitfalls. But it must 
be done if an explanatory technique is to 
succeed. True, we want to get away from 
outmoded glass cabinets filled with objects 
explained by long typewritten labels in a 
mysterious scholarly language. But we do 


not want, at the same time, to develop an- 
other kind of inflexibility governed by new 
explanatory techniques. Ideally, the public 
itself must be the true arbiter of such ex- 
hibitions. 

Current at present in the Gallery of Art 
Interpretation is a show called Still Life 
Comes to Life. Perhaps the title is a case 
of wishful thinking, but the purpose of the 
exhibition is to demonstrate the many rich 
and varied approaches artists have used in 
handling still life. This subject was chosen 
knowingly, because still life in painting has 
always been comparatively unpopular with 
the public. Original paintings from the Art 
Institute collections are explained and con- 
trasted in various ways. Montages, actual 
still life set-ups, photographic blow-ups, 
diagrams, and reproductions are used to 
clarify a subject long neglected. 

Incidentally, so far as we know, the Gal- 
lery of Art Interpretation at the Art Insti- 
tute is the only permanent gallery of its 
kind in the country. 


KATHARINE KUH 


FIGURE 4. PART OF EXHIBITION FROM NATURE TO ART. 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 
April 15—October 1 
Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the Museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 


LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 

GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., 
Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. 

CLinIc oF Goop TastE—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafts Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. —The Postwar Home is the theme for this year. 

ADULT SKETCH CLAssEs FOR Novices—Monday evenings from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Friday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:00 Noon, George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

THe CurRENT ExuiBiTions—Tuesdays as listed below at 6:30 P.M. Gallery lectures by 
Helen Parker. 

CurRRENT EXHIBITION PROMENADES—Fridays at 12:15 Noon and 6:30 P.M., Mr. Watson and 
Members of the Staff. 

History AND ENJOYMENT OF ART—Fridays at 2:00 P.M. Mr. Watson illustrates these 
lectures with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. Other Staff Members speak 
occasionally. 

ART THROUGH TRAVEL—Friday evenings at 7:30 P.M., Mr. Watson. These lectures are 
repeated Sundays at 3:15 P.M. for the public. The charge to the public is 60 cents, including 
Federal tax. Members are admitted free of charge, families of Members and their out-of-town 
visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 10 cents per person. 

MASTERPIECE OF THE MonTH—Saturday afternoons, immediately following the “Famous 
Revival” movie, until May 12. George Buehr gives a twenty-minute gallery talk in front of the 
current Masterpiece. 


DATE Hour 
APRIL 
Sun. 15 3:15 P.M. BLUEGRASS AND BLUEBLOODS OF KENTUCKY (Art through 
Travel). Edward T. Camenisch. 
Mon. 16 11:00 A.M. Picasso. Helen Parker. Gallery 40. 
11:55 A.M. UNDERSTANDING PaBLo. George Buehr. Gallery 40. 
2:00 P.M. ENGLAND’s CONTRIBUTION TO Gracious LivinG (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Jean Sterling Nelson. 
5:45 P.M. SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
Fri. 20 10:00 A.M. SketcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. MeEnpDeEz Draws. George Buehr. Gallery 12. 
2:00 P.M. TEN THOUSAND YEARS OF MODERN Art, III: INFLUENCES FROM 
THE East. George Buehr. 
6: 30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. FRANCE THROUGH THE Eyes OF THE ArTIsTs (Art through 
Travel). Helen Parker. 
Sat. 21 1:10 P.M. GREAT Pictures OF IMAGINATION (The James Nelson and 
Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George Buchr. 
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Tu. 24 


May 
Fri. 4 


Fri. 11 


Sat. 12 
Sat. 19 


Tu. 22 


11:55 A.M. 


FRANCE THROUGH THE Eyes OF THE ArtTisTs (Art through 
Travel). Helen Parker. 

DeRAIN AND VLAMINCK. Helen Parker. Gallery 39. 

CEZANNE’s DesceNDANTS. George Buehr. Gallery 38. 

RoMANTIC IN FIcTION AND IN REAL Lire (Clinic of 
Good Taste). Miss Cornelia Conger, Interior Decorator. 

SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PaInTINGs, I. Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 

SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PaintTINGs. George Buehr. East Wing. 

TEN THOUSAND YEARS OF Mopern Art, IV: EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TO RENAISSANCE. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

Artists Motion Pictures (Art through Travel). Mrs. 
Charles Goodspeed. 

How To Use Your Museum (The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 

Artists IN Motion Pictures (Art through Travel). Mrs. 
Charles Goodspeed. 

ee AND Picasso. Helen Parker. Gal- 
ery 38. 

PAINTING A CuBisT Portrait. George Buehr. Gallery 39. 

LineN Lore (Clinic of Good Taste). Jean Sterling Nelson. 

SketcH Crass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 


SkETcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PainTiNG. George Buehr. Gallery G58. 

Ten THOousAND YEARS OF Mopern Art, V: Europe To Na- 
POLEON. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

THe VANISHED RAceE oF INDO-CHINA (Art through Travel). 
Mrs. Carter H. Harrison. 

ANALYsIs OF ArT INSTITUTE MAsTerPIEcES (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George 
Buehr. 

Tue VANISHED Race oF INpDO-CHINA (Art through Travel. 
Final). Mabel Vernon. 

MOpIGLIANI AND SouTINE. Helen Parker. Gallery 39. ( Final.) 

A BELL ror AMepEO. George Buehr. Gallery 39. (Final.) 

Wuat SoutH America CAN Do For Us (Clinic of Good Taste. 
Final.) Mabel Vernon. 

SKETCH _— George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
( Final.) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING, II. Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 

SKETCH — George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
( Final.) 

A Rounp TasBLe TALK ABouT STILL Lire. George Buehr. 
Gallery 1. (Final.) 

Ten THOUSAND YEARS OF Mopern Art, VI: THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. George Buehr. (Final.) 

END OF THE SEASON MEMBERS’ Party. Clubroom. 

REP&TITION OF 12:15 Lecrure. (Final.) 

PREPARATION FOR SUMMER PAINTING (The James Nelson and 
Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR (The James Nelson and Anna Louise 


Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. (Final.) 


VincENT VAN GocH. Helen Parker. Gallery 2. (Final.) 
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Date 
APRIL Hour 
Sun. 22 3:15 P.M. 
2 Mon. 23 11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
5:45 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
Bias Fri. 27 10:00 A.M. 
ie 12:15 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 
Sat. 28 1:10 P.M. 
Es Sun. 29 3:15 P.M. 
: Mon. 30 11:00 A.M. | 
| 
2:¢ M. 
rt M. 
10: .M. 
Bie 12: .M. 
2: M. 
6: M. 
7:3 M. 
. Sun. 6 3:15 P.M. 
' Mon. 7 11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 
5 2:00 P.M. 
| 5:45 P.M. 
. Tu. 8 6:30 P.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
12:15 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
3:15 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
1:10 P.M. 
1:10 P.M. 
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TEN THOUSAND YEARS OF MODERN ART 
F ROM April 6 through May 11 the Friday two o’clock Members’ series has been given 


over to a special course of six interrelated lectures entitled “10,000 Years of Modern 

Art” by George Buehr. The primary aim of this course is to aid the layman in 
the understanding and enjoyment of painting and sculpture of his own time; a second 
and related endeavor is to give him a sense of the continuity and range of art history. 
The method used is to compare outstanding examples of modern work with those of all 
important art periods of the past. A double lantern is employed in order that two images 
—one of a present-day work and one from the past—may appear constantly on the screen. 


END OF THE SEASON MEMBERS’ PARTY, FRIDAY, MAY 11 
In the Clubroom—3:15 to 5:00 P.M. 


Come and join us in the Clubroom immediately following George Buehr’s lecture 
in Fullerton Hall on Friday, May 11, for the End of the Season Members’ Party. Dis- 
tinguished guests will be present, refreshments will be served, and there will be games 


and prizes. 


LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Helen Parker, Head. 


The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups, 
and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures 
on desired topics, illustrated with slides, may be arranged. For information regarding fees 
and other details, please consult the Department of Education Office in Gallery 2. 

Free gallery tours for children of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appointment 
made in advance. 

EVENING GALLERY TALKS. Lectures in the galleries by Helen Parker on the current 
exhibitions and permanent collections. The course is open to anyone and may be entered at any 
time. Tuesdays as listed below, at 6:30 P.M., $5.00 for any twelve lectures, plus $1.00 Federal 
tax. Single lecture, 50 cents, plus 10 cents tax. Free to Members. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures by 
Helen Parker. Illustrated art and travel talks. Free in Fullerton Hall, on Thursday evenings, 


at 6:30. 
The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 


DATE Hour Place of 
APRIL Meeting 
Th. 19 *6:30 P.M. MASTERPIECES OF PAINTINGS IN AMERICAN COLLEC- | Fullerton 
TIONS. Hall 
Tu. 24 6:30 P.M. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS—ENCYCLO- | Gallery 2 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION, I. 
Th. 26 *6:30 P.M. STREETS OF PARIS—AND OTHER STREETS OF FRANCE. | Fullerton 
May Hall 
Th. 3 *6:30 P.M. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA EXHIBITION OF Con- | Fullerton 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING. Hall 
Tu. 8 6:30 P.M. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS—ENCcycLO- | Gallery 2 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLEcTION, II. 
Th. 10 *6:30 P.M. MEDIEVAL TREASURES IN COLOR. Fullerton 
Hall 
am 39 *6:30 P.M. FLANDERS FIELDS—AND TOWNS AND VILLAGES. Fullerton 
Hall 
Tu. 22 6:30 P.M. VINCENT VAN GOGH. Gallery 2 
Th. 24 *6:30 P.M. MASTERPIECES OF MODERN PAINTING. Fullerton 
Hall 
* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education and 


are open free to the public. 
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FREE FILM PROGRAM FOR ADULTS 


The series of motion pictures, “Famous Revivals,” will be continued on Saturday 
afternoons at 2:30 in Fullerton Hall as follows: 
April 21 RucGLes or Rep Gap. 
April 28 SQuare. 
May 5 SPANISH EARTH. 
May 12 Love Finps ANpy Harpy. 
May 19 SERGEANT YorK. : 
May 26 How Green Was My VALLEY. 
Because of limited seating capacity, children under twelve will not be admitted. 


FINAL GLEE CLUB CONCERTS 


HE Glee Club of the School of the Art Institute will give its final concert for the 

I season of 1944-1945, on Wednesday, May 23, and Sunday, May 27, in Blackstone 

Hall at 3:00 P.M. They will also repeat the programs, as they have recently done, 

at Gardiner and Vaughan United States Army Hospitals. Spring music will be featured 

on the program, including “Sumer Is Acumen In,” the first English song to be written in 

musical notation, “In the Vienna Woods” by Strauss, ““May Day Carol” by Deems Taylor. 
Among other numbers will be “Adoramus Te” by Mozart. 


FREE SUMMER OUTDOOR SKETCH CLASS FOR MEMBERS 


10 o'clock to 12 o’clock Tuesday Mornings 
July 1o—August 28 
Under Dudley Crafts Watson 


HIS course takes the place of the summer class for adults usually held in Fullerton 
Hall. It is limited to 150 and to two for any Member’s family. Tickets may be 
procured at Mr. Watson’s office upon presentation of the Art Institute membership 
card. The class will be held in places about the city where there will be shelter in case 
of rain. All Members will bring their own material and folding stools and go directly 
to the place of meeting. The first class will meet at the Lincoln Park Boathouse. 
JuLy 
Tu. 10 Lincoln Park Boat House. 
Tu. 17. Humboldt Park Pavilion. 
Tu. 24 Washington Park Boat House. 
Tu. 31 Wooded Island, Jackson Park. 
AUGUST 
Tu. 7 Lincoln Park Boat House. 
Tu. 14 Fifty-sixth Street Shore Pavilion, Jackson Park. 
Tu. 21 Garfield Park Pavilion. 
Tu. 28 The Terraces of the Art Institute. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


The Summer Sketch Class for Children of Members will be held in Fullerton Hall 
on Wednesday mornings from 10:00 A.M. to 12:00 Noon—starting July 11, and going 
through August 29. The class will be conducted by Margaret Myers who will occasion- 
ally present guest artists. Sketching materials may be bought at the door for ten cents. 
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FALL PROGRAM OF LECTURES 
September 24—October 1 


DATE 
SEPTEMBER 

Mon. 24 11:00 A.M. INTERNATIONAL PaInTING. Helen Parker. Gallery 35. 

11:55 A.M. TENETS OF CONTEMPORARY DesIGN. George Buehr. Gallery 35. 

2:00 P.M. Goop TASTE IN THE PosTWwAR Home (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

6:00 P.M. ADULT SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret 
Myers. 

8:00 P.M. “CHIcAGo” TRAVEL Becins AT Home. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Tu. 25 10:00 A.M. ADULT SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret 
Myers. 

Fri. 28 12:15 P.M. Wuat’s NEW IN THE GALLERIES? Dudley Crafts Watson. 

2:00 P.M. Four WoMEN PAINTERS OF CHICAGO—Gertrude Abercrombie, 
Jean Crawford Adams, Frances Foy, and Laura Van Pappel- 
endam. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

7:30 P.M. “CHICAGO” TRAVEL BeciIns AT Home (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 29 1:16 P.M. REVIEW OF SUMMER SKETCHES (The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son and George Buehr. 

Sun. 30 3:15 P.M “Cuicaco” TRAVEL Becins AT Home (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

OCTOBER 

Mon. 1 7:30 P.M. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NARRATIVE (Film Program for Adults). 


A FILM PROGRAM FOR ADULTS 


ECAUSE of the growing importance of the motion pictures as an art and as a reflec- 
tion of American life in innumerable ways, the Art Institute will offer in the fall 


of 1945 a program that will permit “an examination of the history and the function 
of this new art.””’ The Museum of Modern Art Film Library has prepared a series which 
provides a review of the history, the technical and esthetic development of the motion pic- 
ture in the United States and abroad from 1895, when the first movie was projected on a 
screen for public entertainment, through various phases of this contemporary art. Pro- 
gram notes will supply desirable information about the films shown. 


SERIES I. A SHORT SURVEY OF THE FILM IN AMERICA. This will 
be presented for Members on Monday evenings at 7:30 and for the public on Saturday 
afternoons at 2:30. Because of limited seating capacity, children under twelve years will 


not be admitted. 


September 29 and October 1: THE DEVELOPMENT OF NARRATIVE. 


1895, The Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 1896, Wash Day Troubles. 1902, 
A Trip to the Moon. 1903, The Great Train Robbery. 1905, Rescued by Rover. 1910, 
Possibilities of a War in the Air. 1912, Queen Elizabeth (with Sarah Bernhardt). 


October 6 and October 8: THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN FILM. 
1909, 4 Corner in Wheat. 1912, The New York Hat. 1914, A Fool There Was. 


Succeeding programs will be announced in the next Bulletin. 
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GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 


HE current play on the Goodman Theatre stage is Hedda Gabler, in the opinion 

of many critics, the best piece of writing by Henrick Ibsen. The play was an- 

nounced in the last number of the Bulletin. It opened on April 12 and plays April 13, 
14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, with a Sunday evening performance on April 22, 
and a matinée on Thursday, April 26. 

The last play of the season is Another Language by Rose Franken, who has since 
contributed the famous Claudia to the American stage. Another Language is a comedy 
of American family life, replete with excellent characterizations, a kindly humor, and a 
sensitiveness for delicate emotions. All the people in the play are members of the Hallam 
family ruled over by a tyrannical Mother Hallam, and the conflict develops between her 
and her daughter-in-law, who has the courage to fight her. 

Another Language will open on May 10 and will play May 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, with a Sunday evening performance on May 20, and a matinée on 
Thursday, May 24. 

CHILDREN’s THEATRE 

The current play in the Children’s Theatre is a dramatization of Cinderella by 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning. Certainly of all children’s plays Cinderella is the one that 
least needs recommendation. It will open on March 24 and will be presented every 
Saturday afternoon at 2:30 through May 26. There will be a Sunday afternoon per- 
formance on April 22 at 3:00 and a Saturday morning performance on May 5 at 10:30. 

For the Sundays during May, a special treat is being arranged for the Children’s 
Theatre audience—the presentation of a ballet entitled Pedro and the Fighting Cock (a 
Mexican Fiesta Ballet), designed and directed by Dorothy Davis Miller, who is a member 
of the Goodman Theatre Staff. There will be only four performances of this ballet—on 
Sundays, May 6, 13, 20, 27, at 3:00 P.M. Tickets are available as usual eight weeks 
in advance at Children’s Theatre prices. 

The attention of the Members of the Art Institute is called to the fact that Children’s 
Theatre Mail Orders requested by Members in the $1.20 and 90¢ sections will be filled 
before seats go on sale to the general public at the beginning of the eight-week period. 


PERMANENT RESERVATIONS—SEASON 1945-46 


"Tite programs for the April and May productions in the Members’ Series will carry 
the order blanks for the 1945-46 season. MEMBERS RENEWING THEIR 
RESERVATIONS FOR NEXT SEASON MUST DO SO NOT LATER 
THAN JUNE15 IF THEY WISH TO RETAIN THE SAME LOCATION. Those 
who expect to attend the performances of the Members’ Series with some regularity are 
advised to obtain permanent reservations. This will assure them of the best seats avail- 
able for the entire season. New season reservations will be filled in accordance with the 
date they are received at the Box Office. Full instructions are carried on this order 
blank together with the playing dates for next season. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITIONS 


October 7—Meryon’s Paris. Gallery 17. 
Famous etchings of famous architectural sites. 

January 10—European Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. Gallery 412. 
Thirty interiors illustrating the principal French and English styles from the 
sixteenth century to the present. First exhibited at the Art Institute in 1937-1938. 

January 12-May 20—An Exhibition of Oriental Screens. Gallery Ho. 

Folding paper screens were a domestic necessity in the Far East and achieved high 
artistic distinction; these are fine examples from the Art Institute’s Collection. 

January 13-April 22—Prints and Drawings by Leopoldo Mendez. Gallery 12. 

First one-man show of this outstanding contemporary Mexican wood engraver. 

January 19-April 15—Drawings for Naval Aviation Instruction by Lieutenant- 
Commander Robert Osborn, U.S.N.R. Gallery 16. 

Though highly technical problems are involved, the visitor will find this a most 
entertaining exhibition because of the artist’s witty presentation of the subject. 

January 23—Lucy Maud Buckingham Medieval Collection. Gallery H15. 

This gallery, which has been closed to the public for many months, has been re- 
opened with an entirely new installation of the Buckingham Medieval Collection 
including a large number of extremely important objects never before shown; it 
will take rank as one of the finest small collections of medieval art in this country. 
February 23-April 29—Drawings by Allela Cornell. Gallery 13. 
First showing of drawings by a skilful young New York artist. 

March 31-April 30—Masterpiece of the Month: The Last Supper, Painting by the School 
of Amiens (French, Fifteenth Century). The Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 
Collection. 

One of seven panels remaining from the famous altarpiece at the Monastery of 
St. Honoré in a little town near Amiens. 

April 2-October 1—Still Life Comes to Life. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 

An explanatory exhibition showing the vitality and rich variety to be found in still 
life painting. 

April 5-May 20—Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition of the Palette and Chisel Academy of 
Fine Arts. Galleries 52 and 53. 

A retrospective exhibition of the work of past and present members of this well- 
known Chicago organization. 

April 12-May 13—Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection of Contemporary American 
Painting. Galleries G52-G58. 

A business firm sponsors American art with a distinguished collection of con- 
temporary paintings. 

April 20-September 15—Prints by Picasso. Gallery 16. 

A selection from Picasso’s graphic work ranging from his earliest etchings to the 
“Lies and Dreams of Franco.” 

April 28-June 24—Modern Art Becomes Advertising—Advertising Designs for the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. Gallery 12. 

This organization has sponsored some of the most advanced art to be produced in 
our country. Many of the original designs are by some of the most outstanding 
contemporary artists. 

April 30-September 15—Woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. Gallery 13. 

A group of fine early proofs by one of the great print-makers of the 16th century 
from the Art Institute Collection. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITIONS (Continued) 


May 1-May 31—Masterpiece of the Month: Lung Chiian Celadon Vase (Chinese, Sung 
Dynasty) from the Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. 
This type of glaze reached its highest development in the Sung Dynasty; its beauty 
of surface and delicate translucency have made it a jealously guarded item in all 


collections. 
May 1-May 31—Annual Exhibition of the Art Directors Club of Chicago. Blackstone 


Hail. 
This society of advertising artists holds a yearly exhibition of their original work to 
show the developments in their field during the past year. 

May 24-July 8—Room of Chicago Art: Paintings by Elsie Jones and Arthur Lidov. 
Gallery 52. 
Richly painted canvases by two young Chicago painters. 

May 28, 1945-May 28, 1946—The Craft Tradition in American Household Art. Special 
Loan Exhibition. Galleries L2 and L3. 
American furniture of the Pilgrim century and objects of household art in that 
tradition as shown by selections from the Behrend-Sanford Collection. Lent by 
Mrs. Dudley Phelps Sanford, Aiken, South Carolina. 

June 1-June 29—Masterpiece of the Month: Lady Hamilton as Ariadne, Drawing by 
George Romney (English, 1734-1802). The Mr. and Mrs. Tiffany Blake Fund. 
This drawing was recently acquired for the Art Institute Collection; it is an ex- 
cellent example by Romney who is little known as a draughtsman. 

June 7-August 19—Forty-ninth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
Galleries G52-G61. 
This year’s exhibition has been expanded to include water colors, drawings, prints, 
and advertising art, as well as oils and sculpture. 

June 30-July 31—Masterpiece of the Month: The Beach at Sainte-Adresse, Painting by 
Claude Monet (French, 1840-1926) from the Coburn Collection. 
A beautiful marine painted in the pre-Impressionist manner. 

July 12-August 12—Room of Chicago Art: “Our Fighting Navy” by Rudolph Weisenborn. 
Gallery 52. 
A mural painted for the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 

August 1-August 30—Masterpiece of the Month: Green “Ferronerie” Velvet (Italian, 
late 15th century) from the Lucy Maud Buckingham Medieval Collection. 

A typical example of the fine medieval velvets produced mainly in Italy late in the 
fifteenth century. Its color, a rich deep emerald, is particularly noteworthy. 
August 16-September 23—Room of Chicago Art: Works by Antimo Beneduce and Dorothy 

Loeb. Gallery 52. 
Mr. Beneduce’s water colors of flowers and tropical foliage are combined with 
Miss Loeb’s colorful Provincetown scenes. 
August 30-September 30—Annual Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Insti- 
tute. Galleries G52-G6r. 
This show is made up of paintings, drawings, textiles, ceramics, and various other 
objects created by students in the School's many classes. 
September 1-September 29—Masterpiece of the Month: Chez Mouquin, Painting by Wil- 
liam Glackens (American, 1870-1938). The Friends of American Art Collection. 
A famous New York restaurant depicted by one of the members of the Eight. 
September 27-November 4—Room of Chicago Art: Richard Bowman and Russell 


Woeltz. Gallery 52. 
Two young Chicago men who paint symbolic and abstract themes in dynamic style. 
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